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A  Look  at 
Northern  Virginia 


orthern  Virginia  has  a 

unique  mixture  of  natural 
resources,  and  they  are  the 
subject  of  this  year's  special 
photographic  issue  of  Virginia 
Wildlife.  In  this  issue  the  mag- 
azine staff  has  assembled  a 
compelling  set  of  visuals  to 
give  us  a  look  at  Northern  Vir- 
ginia. You  will  see  some  famil- 
iar images  from  Northern  Vir- 
ginia that  are  often  highlight- 
ed in  travel  brochures,  but  you 
will  also  discover  there  are 
some  great  outdoor  recre- 
ational opportunities  in 
Northern  Virginia. 

Northern  Virginia  has  the 
kind  of  easy  accessibility  to 
superb  angling  resources  that 
most  people  in  heavily  devel- 
oped areas  long  for,  including 
an  attractive  fishery  in  the  Po- 
tomac River.  Many  of  us  re- 
member when  the  Potomac's 
reputation  was  less  than  stel- 
lar, but  overall  the  river  has 
improved  significantly  and  is 
now  a  fishery  that  draws  seri- 
ous and  occasional  anglers 
alike.  And  there  other  great 
Northern  Virginia  fishing 
spots  you'll  read  about  here, 
such  as  Accotink  Creek  and 
Burke  Lake  with  its  disabled- 
accessible  facilities. 

Burke  Lake  is  also  a  fine  ex- 
ample of  a  cooperative  effort 
between  the  Virginia  Depart- 
ment of  Game  and  Inland 


Fisheries  (VDGIF)  and  anoth- 
er entity,  in  this  case  the  Fair- 
fax County  Park  Authority. 
VDGIF  manages  the  fishery 
and  Fairfax  County  manages 
the  park  that  surrounds  the 
lake.  This  partnership  has 
helped  maximize  recreational 
opportunities  in  the  area. 

VDGIF  is  proud  to  have 
been  part  of  the  effort  to  re- 
store bald  eagles  and  osprey 
to  Virginia's  eastern  river 
banks  from  the  James  to  the 
Potomac.  Parallel  to  the  re- 
population  success  of  these 
fascinating  birds  is  the  contin- 
ued growth  in  the  pastime  of 
bird  watching,  which  is  be- 
coming an  increasingly  popu- 
lar recreation. 

The  Virginia  Department  of 
Game  and  Inland  Fisheries 
has  two  Wildlife  Management 
Areas  (WMAs)  in  Fauquier 
County,  the  G.  Richard 
Thompson  WMA  and  the 
C.F.  Phelps  WMA.  Phelps, 
featured  in  this  issue,  will 
soon  have  a  disabled-accessi- 
ble hunting  trail,  and  we  en- 
courage you  to  explore  the 
recreational  possibilities  avail- 
able in  both  the  Phelps  and 
Thompson  WMAs.  We  rec- 
ommend that  you  plan  to  visit 
the  Thompson  WMA  in  the 
spring,  when  the  lady  slippers 
and  renown  stands  of  trillium 
are  blooming. 


We  have  opened  a  new  boat 
ramp  at  Gravelly  Point  on  the 
Virginia  side  of  the  tidal  Po- 
tomac. Boating  is  constantly 
expanding  in  Northern  Vir- 
ginia and  elsewhere,  and  as 
the  state's  boating  safety 
agency,  VDGIF  would  like  to 
remind  boaters  in  Northern 
Virginia  and  across  the  state  to 
obey  the  rules  and  emphasize 
safety  during  the  upcoming 
boating  season. 

For  more  information 
about  these  and  other  outdoor 
recreational  opportunities  in 
Northern  Virginia,  please  feel 
free  to  contact  us. 
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Pohick  Bay  Regional  Park,  Fairfax  Count}/,  Va. 
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From  Echoes! 
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Reminders  of  our  nation's  beginnings 
seem  to  be  everywhere,  as  historic 
buildings  dot  the  landscape.  This  page, 
clockwise  from  bottom  left:  Upperville 
United  Methodist  Church,  Middleburg's 
Red  Fox  Inn  and  the  George  Washington 
Grist  Mill  in  Alexandria.  On  previous 
pages,  cherry  blossoms  by  the 
Washington  Monument  and  the  Jefferson 
Memorial,  Arlington  National  Cemetery 
and  the  White  House  with  tulips 
blooming. 


Dressing  in  authentic  costumes  to  reenact  colonial 
and  Civil  War  events  is  a  popular  pastime  in 
Northern  Virginia.  A  snoiv-dusted  cannon  stands 
at  Manassas  National  Battlefield  Park  as  a 
reminder  of  brave  deeds,  and  reenactors  at  Sky 
Meadows  State  Park  relive  former  Virginia  days. 
Photos  ©Dwight  Dyke. 
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trillium  entices 
tore  remote 
Virginia, 

hard  Thompson 
Wildlife  Management  Area 
in  Fattquier  County.  ^ W* 

White-tailed  deer  (right)  are 
abundant  in  the  area,  and 
ducks,  like  this  wood  duck,  are 
becoming  increasingly 
common.  _  iMni 
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Fishing  for  smallmouth  bass  (bottom)  in  the  upper  stretches  and  large^/Kass  in 
I  the  lower  river  makes  the  Potomac  a  popular  recreation  area.  WilaWeJmcpfMdflowers 
1  are  a  natural  part  of  the  area.  (Background)  Mason  Neck  Staj/Parigffloto  by 

©Dwight  Dyke.  \«r 
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Outdoor  recreation  is  an  important  part  of  the  Northern  Virginia  lifestyle  and  the  area 
has  the  water  and  wildlife  to  provide  ample  opportunities.  (Above  left  and                   i 
background  photo )  Fauquier  County,  (above  middle)  Leesylvania  State  Park,          \ 
(above  right)  Phelps  Wildlife  Management  Area,  ©  Divight  Dyke.                               ', 
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Living  resources  an 


hriving  in  Northern  Virginia 


by  Thomas  Brandt 

George  Washington,  one  of 
our  most  important  Vir- 
ginians, had  a  vision  for 
America  that  was  heavily  influ- 
enced by  his  beloved  Potomac  River. 
As  he  wrote  to  a  friend  in  England  in 
1793,  the  Potomac  is  "one  of  the 
finest  rivers  in  the  world."  To  Wash- 
ington, the  great  river  was  both 
beautiful  and  essential  as  a  food  and 
transportation  resource. 

The  personal  part  of  his  vision 
was  realized  with  bounteous  annual 
harvests  of  fish,  seined  in  500  foot 
long  nets  from  the  shores  of  his 
Mount  Vernon  estate  some  16  miles 
south  of  the  "Federal  City."  The  salt- 
ed shad  and  herring,  sold  off  in  hun- 
dreds of  barrels  each  spring,  were 
the  plantation's  greatest  cash  crop. 
The  bass  and  perch  graced  the  din- 
ner table.  As  he  wrote  to  his  over- 
seer, "I  again  repeat  that  when  the 
schools  of  fish  run  you  must  draw 
night  and  day..." 

The  vast  national  part  of  Wash- 
ington's vision  was  the  Potomac 
connecting  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
with  upriver  ports  and,  ultimately, 
serving  as  the  new  nation's  chief 
route  to  the  untapped  West.  Wash- 
ington saw  the  river  as  the  nation's 
great  arm  to  the  Ohio  country  and 
the  endless  opportunities  beyond. 
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All  it  would  take  was  a  combination 
of  five  canals  and  some  channeling 
to  by-pass  the  upper  Potomac's 
shallows,  and  a  final  portage  road 
over  the  spine  of  the  Appalachians. 
The  new  Federal  City,  the  capital, 
would  be  a  hub. 

Although  the  Potomac  has  had  its 
troubles  since  Washington's  time, 
an  environmental  resurgence  has 
brought  back  the  bald  eagles,  os- 
preys,  great  blue  herons,  thousands 
of  migrating  geese  and  ducks.  The 
tidal  Potomac  in  the  spring  equals 
the  best  game  fishing  anywhere  in 
the  world,  according  to  an  East 
Coast  fishing  authority.  Trophy 
largemouth  are  caught  literally 
within  sight  of  the  Washington  and 
Lincoln  Memorials.  Striped  bass 
snap  fishlines  and  break  anglers' 
hearts  a  short  swim  away  from  the 
docks  of  Alexandria. 

The  ocean  frigates  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury that  fired  a  cannon  salute  to  the 
first  president  as  they  glided  past 
Mount  Vernon  to  dock  at  Alexan- 
dria, or  the  Georgetown  port  area  of 
the  Federal  City,  are  now  only  seen 
in  paintings  in  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution. They  have  been  replaced 
by  elegant  sailing  craft,  teenagers 
taking  sailing  lessons  in  fleets  of  14- 
foot  Sunfish,  dinner  tour  boats,  and 
Virginia  high  school  rowing  teams. 

In  just  the  last  two  years,  the 
number  of  boats  and  small  ships  of- 
fering historic  tours  or  dinner  cruis- 
es in  Northern  Virginia  has  tripled  to 
a  dozen. 

Perhaps  the  new  king  of  the  road 
are  state-of-the-art  bass  fishing 
boats.  Many  are  headed  by  $225  a 


lating  near  the  Capitol 

(right)  and  the  boyhood 
home  of  Robert  E.  Lee  (far 
right)  are  'ill  atrrai  tions  m 
Northern  V  irginia.  Photos 
■  n,  tight  Duke. 
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10m  the  seawall  at  the  Army  War 
lollege  in  downtown  Washington,  D.C  .  graced  by 
leo-classical  architecture,  is  the  ultimate  spot  for  ex- 
losivebass  fishing 
Moving  down  the  Potomac  you  hv  the  old  cap- 
uts, slu  >ps,  and  adapted  warehouses  from 
still  in  use  near  the  shore  of  historic  Old 
lexandria.  1  [ere  at  Cadsby's  Tavern,  Wash- 
is  evenings  describing  the  vision 
needed  to  reach  the  West  that 
<pand  and  unify  the  nation. 
The  descendants  of  the  wildfowl  and  game  fish 
uled  and  sustained  our  forebears  are 
idance.  As  evidence,  the  Potomac  River 
?rn  Virginia  is  now  the  setting  for  some  of 
nation's  most  competitive  bass  tournaments 
while  providing  local  residents  with  some  of  the 
best  sportfishing  to  be  found  anywhere. 
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From  the  river  can  be  seen  the 
stately  white  portico  of  Mount  Ver- 
non on  a  bluff  above  the  Potomac. 
Washington's  remains  rest  here  in  a 
modest  tomb  near  his  home,  over- 
looking the  beloved  river  on  the 
banks  of  which  he  was  born,  lived, 
and  died.  The  Mount  Vernon 
Ladies  Association  has  owned 
the  estate  since  1858  and  has 
restored  the  property  to  its 
elegance  of  1799,  the  year 
Washington  died. 


which,  of  course,  is  also  their 
kitchen.  Besides  being  well-fed,  they 
are  also  well-watched  by  Northern 
Virginia's  growing  cadre  of  bird- 
watchers. The  improved  water  qual- 
ity, additional  aquatic  vegetation, 
and  more  fish  have  all  contributed  to 
a  swelling  of  that  part  of  the  region's 
bird  population  dependent  on  good 
waterways.  As  the  ranks  of  birds 
have  grown,  so  have  the  bird  watch- 
ers. 

Serious  bird  watchers  like  Ken 
Moore,  owner  of  the  "Wild  Bird 
Center"  shop  in  Alexandria,  have 


another  devoted  Northern  Virginia 
birder.  Farmer  also  owns  a  store 
called  "One  Good  Tern." 

Eagles  keep  their  mates  for  years, 
Farmer  explained,  but  death,  acci- 
dents, and  even  younger  males  can 
all  break  up  a  family  Something  of 
that  nature  happened  this  last 
spring,  and  the  birding  community 
watched  for  weeks  to  see  which  of 
the  several  new  eagles  competing  in 
the  bay  would  join  Martha  on  the 
nest  to  be  the  new  George.  To  the 
disappointment  of  the  dozens  who 
stop  by  this  spot  every  week,  the 


The  message  from  the  Potomac  is 
that  history,  wildlife,  and  urbaniza- 
tion can  strike  a  balance,  co-exist, 
even  thrive. 

On  The  Wings  of  Eagles 

George  and  Martha  may  be 
America's  best-known  bald  eagles 
in  the  wild.  Appropriately,  the  rap- 
tors live  on  the  Potomac  shore  of  the 
Mount  Vernon  estate,  in  their  tree 
nest  about  30  feet  above  the  river 


George  Washington's  home  (above  left)  is  one  of 

Virginia's  great  historical  attractions.  Today, 
Virginians  can  watch  eagles  (far  right)  and 
osprey  (bottom  left)  from  the  same  vantage 
point  the  first  president  watched  them.  (Above) 
Gayle  and  Wcs  Werling  of  Fairfax  enjoy  bird 
watching  with  friends  at  Leesylvania  State  Park. 

good  news  for  those  exult  at  seeing 
eagles  soar.  "I've  seen  nothing  but  a 
dramatic  increase"  in  eagle  num- 
bers, Moore  said. 

George  and  Martha  nest  on  the 
wooded  bay  where  Little  Hunting 
Creek  enters  the  river.  Nearly  half  a 
mile  across  the  bay  is  Riverside  Park 
and  on  an  average  day  there  will  be 
one  to  four  powerful  bird  spotting 
telescopes  set  up  to  watch  this  feath- 
ery family  and  their  offspring  com- 
pete with  the  osprey,  which  nest 
atop  the  bay's  channel  marker. 

The  latest  gossip  is  that  "appar- 
ently, George  has  been  usurped  by 
George  II,"  explains  Mark  Farmer, 


Joe  McDonald 


new  union  didn't  occur  in  time  for 
spring  mating  so  there  were  no  off- 
spring in  '96.  A  further  calamity  was 
major  storm  damage  to  the  nest  later 
in  the  year,  all  raising  major  ques- 
tions for  the  family  in  '97. 

However,  this  is  not  so  grim  as  it 
first  seems.  According  to  Keith 
Cline,  the  bald  eagle  and  osprey  bi- 
ologist with  the  Virginia  Depart- 
ment of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries, 
the  number  of  these  magnificent 
birds  is  steadily  rising.  "The  shore- 
lines around  Mason  Neck  and  Fort 
Belvoir  are  recognized  as  one  of  the 
five  most  important  bald  eagle  con- 
centrations in  the  state,  where  as 
many  as  20  to  30  bald  eagles  may  be 
observed  on  any  given  day  during 
the  summer  months,"  Cline  said. 

Farmer  points  out  that  Virginia 
birders  are  fortunate  in  that  more 
than  400  of  the  700  some  varieties  of 
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birds  identified  in  the  United  States 
are  found  in  Virginia. 

Another  sign  of  the  Potomac's 
improvement  is  the  rookery  for  the 
great  blue  heron  in  the  Occoquan 
River  basin  at  the  point  it  enters  the 
Potomac,  south  of  Mount  Vernon. 
The  rookery,  or  nesting  site  for  the 
spring  and  early  summer  raising  of 
young  birds,  is  the  largest  in  Vir- 
ginia. Great  blue  heron  are  elegant 
wading  birds  that  stalk  the  shallows 
for  fish,  frogs,  and  other  aquatic 
creatures.  The  snowy  egret,  a  two- 
foot  high  wading  bird  only  half  the 
height  of  the  heron,  is  also  coming 
back  in  large  numbers. 

Other  migrating  wildfowl  that 
are  returning  to  the  Potomac  in 
Northern  Virginia  in  the  thousands 
include  ducks  such  as  mergansers, 
lesser  scaups,  American  black 
ducks,  and  mallards.  Some  of  these 
are  diving  ducks  that  feed  in  the 
winter  on  the  seeds  dropped  on  the 
river  bottom  by  hydrilla,  while  mer- 
gansers feed  on  fish. 

Tlxe  Department's  work  with  ospreys  and 
bald  eagles  is  paid  for  by  funds  raised  through 
the  nongame  tax  checkoff  and  by  private  dona- 
tions. The  Virginia  Department  of  Game  and 
Inland  Fisheries  receives  no  General  Fund  tax 
dollars  and  the  Nongame  Program  is  supported 
by  the  generosity  of  Virginians  who  donate  to 
the  program  personally  or  through  the  checkoff. 
With  tax  time  only  weeks  away,  won 't  you  con- 
sider donating  through  the  checkoff  on  your  tax 
form  or  sending  a  tax-deductible  gift?  Make 
checks  payable  to  the  Treasurer  of  Virginia,  to: 
Virginia  Nongame  Wildlife  Fund-VW, 
Virginia  Department  of  Game  and  Inland  Fish- 
eries, P.O.  Box  11104,  Richmond,  VA  23230- 
1104. 


Fisheries  biologists  with 
the  Virginia  Department  of 
Game  and  Inland  Fisheries 
(VDGIF)  can  capture  all  the 
excitement  about  the  re- 
birth of  the  Potomac  in  one 
word — bass.  The  Division 
of  State  Parks  under  the  De- 
partment of  Conservation 
and  Recreation  is  an  exam- 
ple of  how  everyone  bene- 
fits, especially  those  who 
need  that  extra  something 
to  entice  their  own  cus- 
tomers. At  Leesylvania 
State  Park,  Chief  Ranger 
Brandon  Hanafin  can  hard- 
ly contain  his  glee.  "The 
bass  tournaments  we  have 
out  of  here  are  staggering," 
he  said.  Opened  along  the 
shores  of  the  Potomac  in 
Prince  William  County  in 
1992,  Leesylvania  State 
Park  has  500  acres  and  eight 
boat  launching  ramps.  Visi- 
tations have  been  jumping 
25  percent  a  year,  with 
about  250,000  recorded  for 
1995  alone,  and  still  going 
up,  though  well  within  the 
park's  management  capa- 
bilities. 

This  past  year,  VDGIF  opened  a 
boat  ramp  even  closer  to  Washing- 
ton D.C.  at  Gravelly  Point,  just  north 
of  National  Airport.  It's  open  from  6 
a.m.  until  10  p.m.  year-round. 

Like  much  else  on  the  Potomac, 
Leesylvania  has  historical  value. 
The  land  is  the  site  of  the  plantation 
of  "Light  Horse  Harry"  Lee,  a  Revo- 
lutionary War  hero  and  colleague  of 
Washington,  as  well  as  the  father  of 
Robert  E.  Lee.  The  park's  hiking 
trails  through  the  hardwoods  take 
you  past  the  ruins  of  the  Lee  family 
plantation  house,  as  well  as  the  re- 
mains of  a  Civil  War  Confederate  ar- 
tillery battery,  built  on  Gen.  Lee's  or- 
ders to  try  to  keep  the  Union  forces 
from  using  the  river. 

VDGIF's  biologists  managing  the 
fishing  resources  in  Northern  Vir- 
ginia, tell  us  that  one  of  the  most  crit- 
ical elements  for  the  return  of  the 


Waterfowl,  such  as  the  great  blue  heron,  (far  left) 
can  be  observed  along  the  Potomac.  (Top)  The  new 
Gravelly  Point  Boat  Ramp,  dedicated  this  past  sum- 
mer by  Congressman  James  Moran,  Secretary  of 
Natural  Resources  Becky  Norton  Dimlop,  and 
VDGIF  Director  William  L.  Woodfin,  is  the  only 
free  public  ramp  on  the  Virginia  side  of  the  tidal  sec- 
tion of  the  Potomac;  photo  by  David  Hart. 
(Above)  Fisheries  Biologist  Ed  Steinkoenig  monitors 
the  hydrilla  in  which  bass  thrive.  Photo  ©Dwight 
Dyke.  (Above  right)  Boating  near  National  Airport. 
(Below  right)  Solid  angling  success  with  the 
Washington  Monument  in  the  distance. 

bass  has  been  submerged  aquatic 
vegetation  (SAV).  The  hydrilla,  mil- 
foil, wild  celery,  and  other  SAVs  fol- 
lowed the  river  clean-up  that  was 
the  product  of  the  Clean  Water  Act. 
The  SAV  provides  shelter  for  small 
fish  and  other  water  life,  which  in 
turn  provide  food  for  great  game 
fish  like  the  largemouth,  striped 
bass,  perch,  and  others.  With  no 
heavy  industry  on  the  Potomac,  and 
little  commercial  water  traffic,  the 
fish  returned  and  now  thrive  in  the 
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greatly  improved  habitat.  By  the 
mid  1980s,  bass  boat  and  tackle  sales 
became  a  major  growth  industry. 

Even  rookie  anglers,  escaping 
their  white  collar  enclaves  in  North- 
ern Virginia,  soon  learned  that  cast- 
ing along  the  edges  of  the  grass  beds 
could  make  their  day.  From  Wash- 
ington down  through  Leesylvania, 
the  SAVs  reached  their  maximum 
infiltration  in  the  early  1990s.  Ironi- 
cally, the  first  waves  of  hydrilla  trig- 
gered fear  that  the  river  would  be 


choked.  People  soon  learned  that 
the  SAVs'  grew  only  in  more  shal- 
low waters,  and  that  their  growth 
helped  further  purify  the  water. 
Then  people  were  seeing  something 
around  the  hydrilla  beds  that  they 
had  never  seen  before — the  bottom 
of  the  Potomac  eight  feet  below 
them. 

Nature  has  cycles  and  currently 
much  of  the  more  obvious  SAVs,  like 
the  dense  hydrilla  beds,  have 
moved  15  to  30  miles  downstream  of 


Washington.  Other  plants  are  filling 
the  gap,  like  wild  celery.  But  the  big 
bass  are  there.  Anglers  must  learn 
how  to  locate  underwater  structure 
like  fallen  trees  and  rocks,  fishing 
the  shoreline  and  creeks  flowing 
into  the  Potomac,  and  finding  the 
less  obvious  underwater  plant  beds. 

Creel  surveys,  and  VDGIF's  elec- 
tro-shocking fish  counts,  and  record 
results  from  the  bass  tournaments 
all  prove  the  big  bass  are  there.  The 
pros  are  scoring  as  well  as  ever,  and 
the  savvy  locals  motor  back  to  the 
docks  at  day's  end  with  big  grins. 

One  of  the  Potomac's  legendary 
hotspots  is  impervious  to  the  SAV 
cycle,  and  that's  the  caldron  of 
spawning  fish  found  every  spring  in 
the  river  next  to  Arlington,  Virginia. 
This  is  immediately  below  the  tu- 
multuous Great  Falls  and  Brook- 
mont  Dam,  which  mark  the  upper 
limit  of  the  tidewater  Potomac. 
Above  the  falls  the  vast  empire  of 
smallmouth  bass  begins,  reaching 
hundreds  of  miles  up  through  Vir- 
ginia, Maryland,  and  West  Virginia 
until  the  bass  give  way  to  white 
water  trout.  But  in  the  huge,  deep 
pools  and  eddies  below  the  falls,  just 
south  of  Chain  Bridge,  the  hickory 
shad  and  herring  reach  the  apogee 
of  their  spring  spawning  run  from 
the  ocean. 

Anchored  in  a  rowboat  on  a 
warm  April  day  you  can  catch 
dozens  of  nearly  two-pound  shad 
that  fight  like  tarpon,  as  jets  ap- 
proaching Washington's  National 
Airport  roar  overhead,  and  the 
spires  of  Georgetown  University 
soar  over  the  trees  lining  the  river. 
Frying  pan-sized  white  perch  will 
attack  your  hook  in  packs  and 
striped  bass,  though  not  yet  in  sea- 
son, can  get  your  blood  pumping 
like  gulping  a  double-shot  of  espres- 
so. In  your  few  slow  moments  you 
may  spot  a  deer  or  eagle. 

So  go  ahead,  cast  your  rattletrap 
off  the  bow  of  your  $20,000  bass  boat 
to  the  edge  of  that  aquatic  grass  bed. 
While  hoping  for  the  slashing  strike 
of  a  striped  bass,  remember  that 
you're  reeling  your  monofilament  in 
the  stream  of  history.  Somewhere  up 
there,  George  Washington  is  looking 
down,  smiling. 
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The  Upper  Potomac 


Above  Great  Falls,  the  Potomac 
River  is  ruled  by  bronzebacks. 

River  topography  changes  to  a 
shallower,  faster  moving  waterway 
with  great  underwater  structure  for 
smallmouth  bass  including  protrud- 
ing rocks,  mild  rapids,  and  miles  of 
forested  riverbank.  The  warm  sum- 
mer months  invite  fly  fishermen  and 
spin-casters  to  wade  wet,  or  float 
this  scenic  river  in  canoes,  rafts,  or 
bass  boats. 

A  good  put  in  spot  is  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Potomac  and  Shenan- 
doah Rivers  at  Harpers  Ferry  where 
history,  scenery,  and  wildlife  con- 
verge and  are  protected.  The  Na- 


tional Park  Service  has  restored 
Harpers  Ferry  to  how  it  looked  dur- 
ing John  Brown's  infamous  raid  in 
1859.  Rock  cliffs  some  1400  feet  high 
are  across  the  Potomac  from  the 
town,  which  is  still  surrounded  by 
much  forest. 

Passing  this  Civil  War  era  town 
can  be  a  float  trip  back  in  time.  The 
spell  will  be  broken,  however,  by 
smallmouth  bass  who  care  less 
whether  it  is  a  Northerner  or  a 
Southerner,  Marylander,  West  Vir- 
ginian, or  Virginian  tossing  that 
crankbait  along  the  many  underwa- 
ter rock  ledges  and  grassbeds  that 
make  the  river  here  so  famously  pro- 
ductive. 

In  summer  months  an  angler  can 
often  catch  literally  dozens  of  bass  a 
day.  As  the  water  cools  in  October  an 


interesting  trend  sets  in  that  holds 
throughout  the  winter,  for  those 
hardy  enough  to  be  on  the  water. 
The  smaller  bass  lay  back,  and 
though  the  action  slows,  it  never 
stops,  and  the  big  bronzebacks  dom- 
inate. This  is  the  time  for  trophy 
hunters,  when  most  hits  are  from  big 
bass.  Jigs,  plastic  worms,  large 
crankbaits,  and  live  bait  are  all  good 
options  for  the  Potomac's  small- 
mouth bass.  Northern  Virginia  and 
the  Potomac  are  known  for  their  his- 
torical significance,  and  rightly  so. 
But,  as  you  can  see,  Virginians  have 
always  know  the  value  of  the  Po- 
tomac.   □ 


Thomas  Brandt  is  a  freelance  writer  who 
xvorksoutof  Northern  Virginia. 
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The  Great  Falls  of  the  Potomac  (above  left),  and  duck  hunting  on  the  loiver  Potomac.  Photos  ©Dzoight  Dyke. 


Tliat's.  a  look  at  the  Potomac  River  and  Northern  Virginia.  If  you  enjoyed  this  feature  you 
won't  want  to  miss  future  editions  of  Virginia  Wildlife,  the  only  magazine  dedicated  to 
covering  the  professional  management  of  living  resources  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia. 
Call  now  and  subscribe:  1-800-710-9369.  Virginia  Wildlife  is  a  great  gift  for  birthdays  or  just  to 
show  your  appreciation  of  a  friend. 
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by  David  Hart 

Photos  by 
©Dwight  Dyke 

Burke  Lake  pro- 
vides serious  an- 
gling opportuni- 
ties right  in  the  middle  of 
urbanized  Fairfax  County. 
This  angling  resource 
began  in  the  mid  1960s 
when  Burke  Lake  opened. 
From  the  beginning,  the 
Virginia  Department  of 
Game  and  Inland  Fisheries 
(VDGIF)  has  managed  the 
fishery  in  this  man-made 
impoundment. 

Development  of  the  lake 
was  paid  for  with  funds 
from  the  Sport  Fish 
Restoration  Program.  In 
this  program,  federal  taxes 
from  the  sale  of  fishing 
equipment  and  boat  fuel 
are  returned  to  states  for 
fisheries  management.  The 
continued  stocking  and 

Fairfax  County  Park 
Authority  and 
VDGIF  have 
an  exemplary 
cooperative 
agreement  regarding 
Lake  Burke. 

—Gary  Martel,  VDGIF 
Chief  of  Fisheries 

overall  management  of 
Burke  Lake  has  also  been 
funded  by  a  combination 
of  Sport  Fish  Restoration 
and  fishing  license  dollars. 

Burke  Lake  is  one  of  the 
most  heavily  fished  bodies 
of  freshwater  in  Virginia,  as 
well  as  one  of  the  most  in- 
tensively managed. 

John  Odenkirk,  a  fish- 
eries biologist  who  has 
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Good  game  fish  populations,  hiking  and  bike  trails,  boat  ramps,  boat  rentals,  and  handicapped 
accessible  fishing  facilities  make  Burke  Lake  a  great  choice  for  outdoor  recreation  in 
Northern  Virginia. 
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been  part  of  the  intense  manage- 
ment  effort  at  Burke  Lake,  says  his 
work  reveals  that  the  lake  is  incredi- 
bly productive  and  healthy  despite 
the  sometimes  heavy  angling  pres- 
sure. 

As  with  the  rest  of  Virginia,  the 
most  sought  after  species  is  large- 
mouth  bass.  Although  Burke  isn't 
known  specifically  for  trophy  bass, 
22  inches  or  eight  pounds,  it  has  a 
fine  population  of  high  quality 
gamefish.  However,  Odenkirk 
points  out  that  bass  up  to  nine 
pounds  have  been  taken  from  the 
lake. 

Several  factors  contribute  to  the 
good  bass  population.  Odenkirk  ex- 
plained that  one  factor  is  the  fre- 
quently self-imposed  practice  of 
catch-and-release  that  has  become 
an  unwritten  rule  for  some  serious 
bass  anglers.  Although  there  is  a  12- 
inch  minimum  on  bass,  survey  data 
show  that  most  fish  are  being  re- 
leased. The  lake  could  almost  cer- 
tainly withstand  a  higher  harvest 
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rate  of  largemouth  and  still  maintain 
a  healthy  population. 

Another  major  reason  Burke  has 
such  a  good  population  of  gamefish 
is  the  amount  of  available  cover.  An- 
glers who  visit  the  lake  in  summer 
have  seen  lush  vegetation  growing 
along  the  lake's  edge.  Vegetation 
such  as  water  willow  provides  a 
haven  for  all  types  of  fish.  Fallen 
trees,  natural  underwater  structure 
and  man-made  fish  reefs  add  to  the 
habitat  that  bass  thrive  in.  Addition- 
ally because  the  lake  is  loaded  with 
these  easy-to-swallow  baitfish — no- 
tably gizzard  shad — all  of  the  lake's 


gamefish  have  an  abundant  and 
readily  available  food  supply. 

Recently,  the  black  crappie  and 
bluegill  populations  have  shown 
signs  of  improvement.  The  addition 
in  1991  of  a  60-foot  long  lighted  fish- 
ing pier  helped  to  increase  pressure 
on  these  panfish  population.  The 
health  of  bluegill  and  crappie  popu- 
lations is  frequently  helped  by  har- 
vesting these  fish  in  numbers. 

What  Burke  Lake  is  best  known 
for  among  Virginia's  anglers,  how- 
ever, is  its  high  population  of 
muskellunge.  These  fierce,  toothy 
gamefish  aren't  sought  after  the  way 


largemouth  bass  are,  but  there  is  a  le- 
gion of  dedicated  anglers  who 
spend  a  great  deal  of  time  and  effort 
in  search  of  these  water  wolves. 
Burke  has  a  good  reputation  among 
the  Old  Dominion's  serious  musky 
anglers. 

The  muskies  in  Burke  are  so 
abundant  and  healthy  that  Depart- 
ment fisheries  biologists  rely  on 
these  fish  to  supply  the  state  with  an 
abundance  of  eggs.  Nearly  every 
spring,  John  Odenkirk,  Ed  Stein- 
koening,  Ken  Mitchell,  Wayne 
Pence,  and  other  personnel  trap  net 
adult  muskellunge.  The  females  are 
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stripped  of  eggs,  and  the  males  are 
stripped  of  milt.  Once  they  have 
been  measured,  weighed  and 
tagged,  they  are  released  back  into 
the  lake. 

The  fertilized  eggs  are  sent  to  the 
fish  cultural  station  in  Front  Royal 
where  they  are  raised  into  finger- 
lings.  From  there,  they  are  transport- 
ed to  lakes  and  rivers  all  over  Vir- 
ginia, even  back  into  Burke. 

Odenkirk  says  Burke  supports 
about  300  adult  muskellunge.  Males 
grow  to  about  12  pounds,  and  fe- 
males caught  in  Burke  have 
weighed  up  to  30  pounds. 

Channel  catfish  and  walleye  are 
also  stocked  here  on  a  regular  basis. 
However,  like  walleyes  throughout 
the  Old  Dominion,  Burke's  walleye 


Family  angling  is  popular  (far  left). 
Lake  Burke  is  the  source  of  musky  eggs  that  will 
develop  into  fru  for  distribution  throughout  the 
state.  Counterclockwise  from  top  left,  musky 
are  removed  from  the  lake,  then  eggs  are  stripped 
from  the  female  and  combined  with  milt  from 
males.  Muskies  are  then  tagged  (above)  for 
research  purposes  and  released  back  into  Lake 
Burke. 

fishery  is  vastly  underutilized.  Trap 
nets  have  caught  the  members  of  the 
perch  family  up  to  ten  pounds.  A 
fish  that  big  is  an  attention-grabber. 

While  Burke  may  seem  like  an 
angler's  paradise  in  the  middle  of 
the  suburban  sprawl,  fishing  isn't  all 
the  lake  and  the  surrounding  park 
have  to  offer. 

A  4.7-mile  long  trail  which  circles 
the  lake  passes  through  stands  of 
mature  hardwoods  and  pines. 
Away  from  heavily  used  areas, 
wildlife  watchers  can  expect  to  see  a 
variety  of  mammals  including  deer, 
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beavers  and  foxes,  as  well  as  a  vari- 
ety of  birds. 

During  winter,  migratory  and 
resident  waterfowl  frequent  the 
lake,  and  bald  eagles  have  been 
known  to  make  a  detour  from  the 
Potomac  River,  to  the  east,  and 
spend  some  time  fishing  at  Burke. 
Vesper  Island,  a  small  tree-covered 
hump  of  dry  land  near  the  middle  of 
the  lake,  has  been  designated  a  wa- 
terfowl refuge  by  the  county.  Cana- 
da geese  nest  on  this  island  in  num- 
bers and  add  to  the  already  high 
population  of  geese  that  stay  here 
year  round. 

These  geese  have  become  a  sore 
spot  for  the  Park  Authority  because 
they  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  feed- 
ing on  the  short  grass  of  the  18-hole, 
par  three  golf  course  on  the  grounds 
of  Burke  Lake  Park.  Goose  drop- 
pings cover  the  fairways  and  greens 
and  complaints  from  golfers  have 
been  on  the  rise.  Little  can  be  done 
about  this  problem,  however,  so  the 
golfers  are  learning  to  simply  walk 
carefully  and  putt  around  the  mess. 

To  better  manage  the  state's 
goose  population,  the  Board  of 
Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  ap- 
proved a  late  season  for  Canada 
geese.  With  this  season,  it  is  legal  to 
hunt  Canada  geese  west  of  1-95  from 
January  15  through  February  8.  (See 
the  "1996-1997  Virginia  Migratory 
Waterfowl  Regulations"  booklet  for 
more  information.) 

At  Burke  Lake,  the  Fairfax  Coun- 
ty Park  Authority  operates  a  conces- 
sion stand  and  a  boat  ramp  and 
rents  boats  May  through  September. 
However,  anglers  who  have  their 
own  boats  can  launch  at  the  state- 
owned  ramp  near  the  dam  year 
round.  The  fishing  pier  is  open  April 
15  through  October  15  until  11  p.m. 
every  night  and  is  accessible  to  mo- 
bility impaired  anglers. 

As  Fairfax  County's  population 
nears  the  one  million  mark,  Burke 
will  surely  get  used  more  than  it  al- 
ready is.  But  if  the  VDGIF  and  the 
Fairfax  County  Park  Authority  have 
their  way,  it  will  remain  an  oasis 
amid  the  fast  pace  of  the  suburbs. 

David  Hart  is  an  outdoor  writer  for  vari- 
ous Northern  Virginia  papers. 
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Bird  watching  is  a  serious  pastime  in  Northern  Virginia,  and  Fairfax  County's  park  surroum 
provides  some  good  opportunities  for  birders  (top)  as  well  as  opportunities  for  famili/  outings 


Hug  Burke  Lake 
(above). 
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Diamonds  in  the 
Rough:  Northern 
Virginias  Small 
Waters 

by  King  Montgomery 

The  line  arched  delicately 
through  the  misty  morning 
air  and  delivered  the  tiny 
nymph  to  the  seam  of  fast  water  near 
the  far,  undercut  bank.  A  great  blue 
heron  squawked  disapproval  and 
took  wing  as  a  16-inch  rainbow  in- 
haled the  fly,  jumped,  and  headed 
downstream.  Squirrels  abandoned 
their  nut-gathering  and  scurried 
noisily  through  the  dry  leaves  to  the 
safety  of  the  majestic  oaks.  A  pristine 
creek  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  or  a 
remote  stream  in  southwestern  Vir- 
ginia? No,  smack  in  the  middle  of 
Northern  Virginia  a  few  miles  from 
Washington,  D.C 

Many  people  from  other  parts  of 
the  Commonwealth  think  of  North- 
ern Virginia  as  an  asphalt  jungle,  a 
crowded  and  cold  suburb  of  the  Na- 
tion's Capital,  but  that  is  not  a  com- 
plete picture.  From  the  air,  Northern 
Virginia  appears  not  only  as  endless 
buildings  and  roads,  but  also  as  a 
land  of  rolling  tree-covered  hills, 
wooded  parks,  meandering 
streams,  lakes,  and  ponds.  Most  of 
these  waters  provide  places  for  pic- 
nicking, hiking,  bird-  and  animal- 
watching,  and  fishing. 

Several  small  streams  flow 
through  such  towns  as  Springfield, 
Alexandria,  Falls  Church,  and  Ar- 
lington, and  they  are  periodically 
stocked  with  trout  by  the  VDGIF. 
My  favorite,  both  for  the  quality  of 
its  angling  and  its  scenery,  is  Ac- 
cotink  Creek.  Recently  named  a  de- 
layed harvest  regulation  stream,  Ac- 
cotink  Creek  flows  from  Daniels 


Run  in  Fairfax  City,  into  and  out  of 
Lake  Accotink  in  Springfield,  and 
winds  its  way  through  Franconia, 
Newington,  and  Fort  Belvoir,  and 
empties  into  the  Potomac  River  at 
Gunston  Cove.  The  1 .9  mile  stretch 
from  Route  236  (Little  River  Turn- 
pike) to  Route  620  (Braddock  Road) 
is  the  designated  delayed-harvest 
area.  Below  Lake  Accotink,  the  Fair- 
fax County  Park  Authority  main- 
tains a  put-and-take  stocked  section 
of  the  creek. 

Four  Mile  Run  courses  through 
Falls  Church  and  Arlington,  and  en- 
ters the  Potomac  on  the  south  side  of 
Washington  National  Airport.  Like 
Accotink  Creek,  Four  Mile  Run  re- 
ceives periodic  stockings  of  trout 
from  the  Commonwealth's  hatch- 
eries. The  Northern  Virginia  Chap- 
ter of  Trout  Unlimited  adopted  part 
of  the  run  near  the  Bon  Air  Park  in 
Arlington,  and,  in  harmony  with 
city,  county,  and  Commonwealth  of- 
ficials, members  remove  trash,  con- 
struct small  wing  dams,  deepen 
holes,  and  generally  improve  habi- 
tat for  fish  and  other  wildlife. 

Cook  Lake  in  Cameron  Run  Re- 
gional Park  in  Alexandria  has  re- 
cently been  added  to  the  increasing- 


There  are  recreational  opportunities  elsewhere, 
but  some  will  prefer  the  solitude  in  the  midst  of 
a  busy  land  at  Four  Mile  Run  in  Bon  Air  Park, 
Arlington  (top)  or  fishing  at  Cook  Lake 
(above).  Photos  by  King  Montgomery. 

ly  popular  Urban  Trout  Program, 
and  receives  trout  in  10  stockings  be- 
tween November  1  and  April  30.  In 
early  November  1996,  just  after  the 
first  stocking,  nice  size  rainbow  and 
brook  trout  were  caught  by  fly  an- 
glers and  spin  fishers. 

Maybe  Northern  Virginia  does 
have  it  all,  including  wildlife  and 
fishing  opportunities.  □ 

King  Montgomery  lives  in  Annandale 
and  is  a  Field  Editor  for  Virginia  Out- 
door Weekly. 
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C.  F.  Phelps 
Wildlife 
Management 
Area 

This  is  reprinted  from  A  Guide  to 
Virginia's  Wildlife  Management 
Areas,  published  by  the  Virginia  De- 
partment of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries 
(VDGIF).  A  Guide  to  Virginia's 
Wildlife  Management  Areas  offers 
similar  articles  on  Virginia's  other  28 
management  areas,  as  well  as  color  maps 
and  photography  from  each  area.  The 
guides  are  available  free  of  charge  at  the 
offices  of  VDGIF  or  with  a  $5  handling 
fee  by  writing  VIB,  P.O.  Box  27563, 
Richmond,  VA,  23261. 


High  on  the  list  of  places  to  go  for 
many  outdoors  men  and  women  in 
Northern  Virginia  is  the  intensively 
managed  Chester  F.  Phelps  Wildlife 
Management  Area.  Offering  the  op- 
portunity to  hunt,  fish,  canoe,  hike, 
or  to  pursue  other  outdoor  activities, 
the  Phelps  is  a  prize  example  of  mul- 
tiple-recreation land  use. 

Description:  Most  of  the  man- 
agement area's  4,539  acres  are  in 
southern  Fauquier  County  with  the 
balance  being  in  Culpeper  County. 
Over  1,000  of  these  acres  are  open, 
the  result  of  their  past  use  for  agri- 
culture. Additional  openings  are 
found  within  the  area's  forested 
land.  Most  of  the  area  is  rolling  with 
low  hills  and  shallow  valleys.  The 
steepest  land  occurs  near  the  Rappa- 
hannock River  which  years  ago  cre- 


ated the  property's  sandy,  level  bot- 
tomland, and  now  forms  much  of 
the  property's  western  boundary. 
Several  small  streams  cross  the  area 
and  a  three  acre  pond  is  located  near 
the  center  of  the  property.  The  forest- 
ed portion  of  the  management  area 
consists  of  both  pine  and  hardwood, 
and  ranges  in  age  from  seedling  to 
mature  hardwood. 

Hunting:  The  area  provides  good 
hunting  opportunities  as  evidenced 
by  its  high  popularity  with  hunters. 
Deer  and  turkey  populations  are 
good.  Small  game  on  the  area  in- 
clude doves,  rabbits,  quail,  and 
squirrels.  Several  species  of  ducks 
can  be  found  along  the  Rappahan- 
nock River.  To  enhance  hunting  suc- 
cess, management  is  directed  to- 
ward small  game  in  the  open, 
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Wildlife  management  areas  like  the  C.  F.  Phelps  WMA 
provide  recreational  opportunities  for  families  and 
sportsmen.  Phelps  is  located  in  the  northwestern  end 
of  Fauquier  Count}/,  and  provides  Northern  Virginia 
residents  with  a  nearby  natural  escape  destination. 
Photos  ©Dwight  Dyke. 

grassy-shrubby  areas;  and  for  deer, 
turkeys,  and  gray  squirrels  on  the 
forested  land.  Dove  fields  are  plant- 
ed annually.  Hedgerows,  to  further 
enhance  wildlife  use  have  been  de- 
veloped with  the  planting  of  pines 
and  shrubs.  Other  management 
practices  being  used  on  the  Phelps 
WMA  are  prescribed  burning,  tim- 
ber harvesting,  mowing  and  disc- 
ing, and  wildlife  food  plantings  on 
woodland  roads  and  clearings. 

Fishing:  The  three-acre  pond  on 
the  Phelps  area  holds  largemouth 
bass,  bluegill  and  redear  sunfish, 
and  channel  catfish.  The  catfish  pop- 
ulation is  maintained  by  supple- 
mental stockings.  Anglers  may  also 


choose  to  fish  the  six  to  seven  miles 
of  Rappahannock  River,  with  its 
combination  of  riffles,  runs  and 
glides,  where  it  borders  the  manage- 
ment area.  Here  the  Rappahannock 
is  a  unique  smallmouth  and  red- 
breast sunfish  river.  An  abundance 
of  fallfish,  some  reaching  10-11  inch- 
es, can  also  be  caught  along  this 
stretch  of  the  river. 

Facilities:  Parking  lots  are  located 
along  the  perimeter  of  the  area  on 
Routes  651  and  632  in  Fauquier 
County,  and  on  674  in  Culpeper 
County.  Several  additional  parking 
areas  in  the  interior  are  open  during 
the  hunting  season.  A  parking  area 
and  ramp  for  small  boats  and  canoes 
is  located  on  the  Culpeper  side  of  the 
Rappahannock  at  Kelly's  Ford.  Foot 
trails  leading  from  some  of  the  park- 


ing areas,  help  users  reach  the  area's 
interior.  An  area  designed  to  pro- 
vide handicapped  persons  access  to 
outdoor  activities  is  being  devel- 
oped. 

Other  Activities:  Wildlife  view- 
ing, hiking,  and  nature  photography 
are  among  other  outdoor  opportu- 
nities on  the  management  area.  Par- 
ticipating in  or  observing  sporting 
dog  field  trials  is  a  unique  opportu- 
nity. The  Rappahannock  River,  offi- 
cially designated  as  a  state  scenic 
river,  is  popular  for  canoeing. 

Directions:  The  Phelps  Wildlife 
Management  Area,  located  near  the 
village  of  Sumerduck,  is  accessible 
by  Route  651,  either  south  from  U.S. 
Route  29  through  the  Town  of  Rem- 
ington, or  from  U.  S.  Route  17,  one 
mile  north  of  Gold  vein  Post  Office. 
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By  Joan  Cone 


Feast  On  Resident  Geese 


or  cooking  whole  geese,  I  still  pre- 
fer using  a  Reynolds  Oven  Bag,  as 
it  keeps  the  goose  moist,  provides 
gravy  and  leaves  the  cook  with  an 
easy-to-clean  pan. 

Menu 

Egg  Drop  Soup 

Roasted  Goose 

Banana  Spoon  Bread 

Red  Cabbage  Cooked  With  Cider 
and  Apples 

Sweet  Potato  Pie 

Egg  Drop  Soup 

4  cups  low  sodium  chicken  broth 
2  tablespoons  cornstarch 

Vs  teaspoon  ground  black  pepper 
Vi  teaspoon  grated  fresh  or  ground 

ginger 
Vs  teaspoon  garlic  powder 
Vi  cup  egg  substitute 
1  scalhon,  thinly  sliced,  for  garnish 

In  medium  saucepan,  over  medi- 
um-high heat,  heat  3/4  cups  broth  to 
boiling.  In  bowl,  blend  remaining 
broth  and  cornstarch,  pepper,  ginger 
and  garlic  powder.  Slowly  stir  into 
boiling  broth;  cook,  stirring  until 
thickened.  Reduce  heat  and  grad- 
ually pour  in  the  egg  substitute  in 
slow,  steady  stream,  without  stirring. 
Cook  1  minute,  stirring  once  or  twice. 
Garnish  with  scallions.  Makes  6  serv- 
ings. 

Roasted  Goose 

1  Canada  goose 

1  apple,  quartered 

1  onion,  quartered 

Vi  cup  flour 

1  cup  natural  apple  juice  or  cider 

1  cup  white  table  wine 

1  bay  leaf 

5  peppercorns 

Place  apple  and  onion  quarters  in 
cavity  of  goose.  Add  flour  to  a  large 
(14  x  20-inch)  Reynolds  Oven  Bag  and 
shake.  Place  bag  in  a  2-inch  deep 
roasting  pan  Add  juice  and  wine  to 
bag  along  with  bay  leaf  and  pepper- 
corns. Stir  contents  of  bag  with  a 
wooden  or  plastic  spoon  until  well 


blended.  Place  goose  in  bag  and  close 
with  nylon  tie.  Make  six  Vi-  inch  slits  in 
top  of  bag.  Roast  in  a  375°  oven  for  2  to 
2/2  hours  or  until  tender.  If  goose 
needs  more  browning,  then  split  bag 
up  the  middle  and  expose  breast  of 
bird.  Strain  gravy  and  remove  goose. 
To  thicken  gravy,  add  cornstarch  dis- 
solved in  small  amount  of  water.  Sea- 
son with  salt  to  taste.  If  a  sweeter 
gravy  is  desired,  then  add  some  cur- 
rant jelly  and  a  little  ground  cloves. 
Gravy  can  also  be  darkened  by  using 
Kitchen  Bouquet.  Serves  4  to  6  de- 
pending on  size  of  goose. 

Banana  Spoon  Bread 

1  ripe,  large  banana 

2  eggs 

Vi  cup  +  2  tablespoons  sugar 
Vi  cup  +  2  tablespoons  flour 
1  teaspoon  baking  powder 
Vi  cup  +  2  tablespoons  margarine 
or 
butter,  melted 

1  tablespoon  vanilla 
Dairy  sour  cream 
Ground  cinnamon 

Peel  and  slice  banana  (l'/i  cups). 
Beat  eggs  and  sugar.  Combine  flour 
and  baking  powder  and  stir  into  egg 
mixture  with  margarine  and  vanilla. 
Fold  in  banana.  Pour  into  a  1/4  quart 
souffle  dish  coated  with  margarine 
and  dusted  with  flour.  Bake  in  a  pre- 
heated 400°  oven  for  40  to  45  minutes. 
Serve  immediately  with  dollop  of 
sour  cream  and  sprinkle  of  cinnamon. 
Serves  4. 

Red  Cabbage  Cooked  with 
Cider  and  Apple 

2  pounds  red  cabbage 

4  tablespoons  butter  or  margarine 

1  medium  onion,  chopped 

2  tart  cooking  apples,  peeled  and 
chopped 

Vi  teaspoon  salt 

Generous  sprinkling  of  pepper 

4  tablespoons  brown  sugar 

1  cup  cider 

2  tablespoons  cider  vinegar 

Remove  outer  tough  leaves  and 
shred  the  cabbage,  discarding  the 
core.  Place  in  a  colander  and  rinse 
thoroughly  with  water  and  drain. 


Melt  butter  in  a  large  skillet  and  saute 
the  onion  until  tender  but  not  brown. 
Add  the  cabbage  and  remaining  in- 
gredients. Cover  and  cook  slowly 
until  cabbage  and  apples  are  tender, 
about  1  hour,  and  the  liquid  reduced. 
Cabbage  should  be  a  lovely  rich  pur- 
ple-red color  and  the  sauce  just 
enough  to  moisten  the  vegetable. 
Makes  6  to  8  servings. 

*Sweet  Potato  Pie 

Gwen  Reid,  a  talented  cook  for 
Colonial  Williamsburg,  is  famous  for 
her  rendition  of  the  classic  southern 
sweet  potato  pie.  This  is  an  adaptation 
of  the  recipe  she  generously  shared 
with  Pastry  Chef  Anthony  Conte  of 
the  Country  Club  of  Virginia,  Rich- 
mond. 

1  9-inch  pie  crust,  baked 
4  medium  (2  pounds)  sweet 

potatoes 
Vi  cup  sugar 

Vi  cup  firmly  packed  light  brown 
sugar 

1  teaspoon  ground  cinnamon 
Vi  teaspoon  ground  nutmeg 
Juice  of  half  a  lemon 
1  teaspoon  vanilla  extract 
3  eggs 
Vi  cup  cream 

Peel  potatoes.  Steam  until  soft. 
Mash  potatoes.  Cool  to  room  temper- 
ature. Combine  remaining  ingredi- 
ents with  potatoes  using  an  electric 
mixer  or  food  processor.  Pour  into  pie 
shell.  Bake  at  350°  for  approximately 
40  minutes.  Yield:  6  servings. 

Chef's  Notes:  The  batter  consistency 
should  be  like  a  firm  milkshake.  As  pota- 
toes vary  to  their  degree  of  dryness,  more 
cream  may  be  added  if  necessary.  Evapo- 
rated skim  milk  may  be  substituted  for  the 
cream.  A  faster  version,  but  not  quite  as 
flavorful,  is  to  steam  potatoes,  cool,  then 
peel. 

*  Recipe  is  from  Culinary  Secrets  of 
Great  Virginia  Chefs  by  the  VA  Chefs 
Association  and  Martha  Hollis  Robin- 
son, published  by  Rutledge  Hill  Press, 
Nashville,  TN,  1995. 

To  enjoy  Joan  Cone's  award  winning  game 
cooking  course  on  the  Internet,  use  the  follow- 
ing code,  http://www.wmbg. 
com  /  mind  store/ cook 
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